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“If there is anything less devoutly to be wished 
than being killed by crackers vamping on a 
black community aroused by discordant polit- 
ical principles, it is being killed by another des- 
perate black man in a fratricidal squabble de- 
riving from those principles. This, in black 
terms, is the difference between dying easily and 
dying hard.” 



I n A KEY 1 968 ESSAY Eldridge Cleav- 
er wrote: “The dream is to bring 
Robert Williams home and guar- 
antee him safe conduct until Williams 
can stand in the center of Harlem and 
deliver a speech and the black people 
prevent the troops of the occupying 
army from coming in and taking him 
prisoner. Rap Brown and Stokely Car- 
michael, for instance, must be able to 
speak before an audience of assem- 
bled black people without fear of arrest 
by the Gestapo of the Mother Country.” 



Robert Williams returned home the 
following year with a glaring absence 
of either fanfare or discernible political 
impact. Welcomed as the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic of New Africa, 
he showed little heart for continuing 
his revolutionary activities and, after a 
brief tenure, stepped down in favor of 
Brother Imari, a former technical writ- 
er for the federal government. Stokely 
Carmichael can now come and go as 
he pleases and, evidently, is more 
pleased to be gone. 



H. Rap Brown, who in Die Nigger 
Die wrote: “I only wish we would stop 
this petty stealing and take care of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Fort Knox, or 
some armories,” has been shot by a 
cop in New York after allegedly being 
caught robbing black crap shooters and 
patrons of the “Red Carpet,” a black 
Manhattan bar. 

Cleaver’s appraisal of Robert Wil- 
liams as heir-apparent to Malcolm X 
as national black revolutionary leader, 
as well as Cleaver’s “dream” of a tri- 
umphal Williams’ return home were 
flawed by the premise, expressed in the 
1 968 essay, that for revolutionary 
movements to proceed the people must 
rise to the leader’s level of conscious- 
ness and “be ready for his style of lead- 
ership.” 

Not so. Rather, the leader must dis- 
cover, elicit and voice the people’s rev- 
olutionary consciousness; create peo- 
ple’s uncreated consciousness of their 
own condition, needs and objectives. 

Martin King, alone among all black 
leaders since Marcus Garvey, attained 
most precisely that kind of unity Hash- 
in Akin Shegun [Republic of New 
Africa] equates with “predictability.” 
King was able to draw out the people’s 
uncreated consciousness; by eliciting 
in people a clearer recognition of their 
own needs and goals, he put them on 
the street en masse. But, while King’s 
premises were noble — admitting the 
unreality of his goals — his execution 
faltered at Selma at the Pettus Bridge. 
There, King’s non-violent army includ- 
ed prominent white supporters pre- 
pared to march with him; The White 
House was monitoring a situation in 
which, had King led his followers 
across the bridge, cracker troopers on 
horseback would trample indiscrimi- 
nately both black people and rich, 
white do-gooders. 

Rather than get on his knees and 
persuade his God to command him to 
cross the bridge, King got on the 
phone and allowed Bobby Kennedy and 
Nick Katzenbach to persuade him not 
to. 

While- King lived, he rendered on 
enough levels the unspoken aims of 
enough black people to bring, on rel- 
atively - short notice, 1 5,000 followers 
on the streets of San Francisco. No 
other leader in the past four decades 
has matched this accomplishment. 
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But King, ironically destined to die 
violently anyway, blew his chance at 
Pettus Bridge to die with maximum po- 
litical effect. In this sense, James Earl 
Ray not only eased the circumstances 
of King’s death, but eked out vindica- 
tion of his prior life and activity. And 
King at least was spared a far more 
bitter death when he escaped a de- 
ranged Harlem black woman’s earlier 
attempt to take his life. 

Inevitably, if you’re black and have 
thought of death and dying, you grow 
more concerned about the political cir- 
cumstances of the event than about the 
event itself. You know that, if there is 
anything less devoutly to be wished 
than being killed by crackers vamping 
on a black community aroused by dis- 
cordant political principles, it is being 
killed by another desperate black man 
in a fratricidal squabble deriving from 
those principles. This, in black terms, 
is the difference between dying easily 
and dying hard. 

In this respect, the last five years 
have seen too many hard deaths of too 
many black men and women — Mal- 
colm X, Saundra Pratt, Huggins and 
Carter in L. A., Ronald Gene Black 
in Oakland, Alex Rackley in New Ha- 
ven. How many others? In Odessa, 
Florida on January 1 the F. B. I. ush- 
ered in the New Year by announcing 
that one of its agents had shot and 
killed Panther Frank Fields outside 
of a motel. Fields, the Bureau said, had 
killed Oakland Panther Samuel Lee 
Napier at the Panther’s Queens, New 
York headquarters in April of the year 
before. . 

Cases closed. ' 

H. Rap Brown, who in Die Nigger 
Die, presents the jn° s t successful effort 
to mix Marxist cant with color, said 
it well: “. . . We treat revolution as if 
it is an historic process rather than an 
evolutionary movement. In other 
words, we all got a monopoly on 
Truth. Whites who consider themselves 
allies add to this by deciding which 
tribe is ‘correct’ and which is ‘incor- 
rect.’ In other words, which best fits 
their needs. As a result of this kind of 
external control, tribes engage in frat- 
ricide (unknowingly in most cases) to 
gain the favor of the white ally.” Even 
Eric Hoffer, whose long political senil- 
ity is occasionally interlaced with bril- 
liance. has made the point that, during 



the height of mid-’60s black revolu- 
tionary rhetoric, so-called black leaders 
were ranting at white TV cameras with 
their asses to the masses. 

Black political observers as disparate 
as the leftist millionaire publisher Dr. 
Carlton Goodlet and militant Profes- 
sors Harry Edwards and Nathan Hare 
agree that the Panther vanguard, 
equipped with strict white or foreign 
Marxist philosophy, strung themselves 
too far from their base, the black 
community, importing alien political 
cant to relate distant revolutions to the 
black American scene. Huey Newton 
and Bobby Seale have come to ac- 
knowledge this and are presently try- 
ing to correct it 

Last summer in a Chicago speech 
marking the second anniversary of the 
assassinations of Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark by Chicago police, Seale 
disavowed the use of guns except to 
defend community survival programs 
and climbed off the Maoist cant com- 
pletely, calling for black unity across 
the board. 

* * * 

H istorically few left forays 
by prominent black people 
have caught fire and resulted 
in movements able to withstand official 
repression. The organized American 
Black Left movement began with the 
communist-sponsored International La- 
bor Defense, included the National Ne- 
gro and Civil Rights Congresses, and 
pursued an uneasy course through the 
Harlem Progressive Party to the Black 
Panthers. The Civil Rights Congress 
was quashed by McCarthy-era repres- 
sion; the jailing of Bill Epton finished 
the Harlem movement. 

And, if political labels in general are ' 
slippery or relative, they are now more 
so in the black American context. 
When the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee was fighting for the 
black franchise in the South, it was al- 
ready labeled “left wing.” The Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, now Ford- 
funded and embracing an invisible 
Nixonian “Black Capitalism’’ was once 
considered leftist. 

One problem is that both revolu- 
tionary leftists and what Bob Allen 
(author of Black Awakening in Capi- 
talist America) calls “Liberal Corpor- 



ate Capitalist Reformers” can view 
ghettoed black people as unliquidated 
internal colonies. and white cops as oc- 
cupying forces, and still come up with 
reformist “remedies” on the one hand 
and revolutionary “solutions” on the 
other. 

For example, in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, University of California 
Professor Richard America Jr. writes: 
“The colonial analogy permits percep- 
tion of the black community as a ‘na- 
tion’ systematically deprived of an op- 
portunity to save and invest. It, there- 
fore, can claim control of very little 
capital wealth . . . this deficiency must 
be corrected.” Whereupon, taking Mr. 
Nixon very seriously, Dr. America 
calls on the federal government to act 
as Robin Hood in transferring a fair 
share of major U.S. corporations to 
black control. 

But the 'most pressing challenge to 
black leftist ideas is on the more im- 
mediate issues that strike closest to 
home. For example, black leaders in 
Oakland, California last November ral- 
lied to support Police Chief Charles R. 
Gain when old-line white cops de- 
manded the liberal chiefs ouster. This 
was just two years after Eldridge Cleav- 
er, charging Gain with the death of , 
Bobby Hutton, labeled the chief “No. 

1 Murderer.” 

Says Harry Edwards, “What am I? 
If the issue is Vietnam, I’m left or fur- 
ther. If jfs cops in the black commu- 
nity, I’m conservative.” 

While Black Panthers have long de- 
manded that occupying troops get out 
of Black Colonies, black people today 
in California’s East Palo Alto are call- 
ing for more policing due to an in- 
creasing incidence of black-against- 
black crime. Whether you call East 
Palo Alto a black ghetto or a black 
colony, people there are buying Ger- 
man shepherds and. Doberman pin- 
schers for protection, putting personal 
IDs on household goods that are reg- 
ularly being ripped off, and generally 
calling for Law and Order. 

Even for those with a total political 
agenda, the first order of business must 
be the practical needs of the black 
community. The timetable for libera- 
tion is long, but every day there are 

deadlines for survival. 

Walt Thompson is a free-lance journal- 
ist and commentator. 




